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A  Crowded  Island 

BY  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY, 
A  BRANCH  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

So,  always,  there  were  the  streets  and  the  high  clear  light 
And  it  was  a  crowded  island  and  a  great  city; 
They  built  high  up  in  the  air. 

From  Sftphtn  Vinctnt  S«n*fj  "Burning  City" 


Visiting  librarians  who  seek  first-hand  confir- 
mation of  Benet's  words  can  do  no  better  than 
visit  the  Municipal  Reference  Library  sometime 
during  their  stay  in  New  York.  Here,  on  the 
22nd  floor  of  the  Municipal  Building  (Room 
2230).  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  and  Centre 
Streets,  windows  open  on  the  towers  of  lower 
Manhattan,  on  the  bustle  of  the  East  River  and 
the  more  sedate  activity  of  the  Hudson,  on 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  on  the  whole  "sea-haunted, 
river-emblemed"  city  and  the  sites  where  much 
of  its  history  has  been  made.  The  Sub-Treasury 
where  Washington  first  took  the  oath  of  office 
is  only  a  few  blocks  away,  as  is  Fraunces  Tav- 
ern; at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  old  Trinity  still 
stands,  sheltering  in  its  churchyard  The  Federal- 
ist Hamilton;  one  can  almost  hear  "Petrus" 
Stuyvesant  himself  stumping  down  Pearl  Street, 
as  one  reads  in  this  library  some  of  his  forceful 
but  restrained  communications  to  his  "Respected 
and  Very  Dear"  Burgomasters.  The  unfamiliar 
visitor  to  whom  time  is  precious  may  want  to 
arm  himself  with  a  good  guide-book,  such  as 
Clara  Laughlin's  So  You're  Visiting  New  York 


(Houghton,  1939),  which  combines  description, 
historical  data,  and  anecdotes  in  the  pattern 
now  associated  with  the  Laughlin  name.  If  a 
more  concise  guide  is  preferred,  the  YMCA  has 
provided  an  excellent  48-page  pamphlet,  Seeing 
New  York,  a  Book  of  Self-directed  Tours,  avail- 
able from  William  Sloane  House,  356  West  34th 
Street,  New  York  City  Guide,  1950,  issXied  for 
free  distribution  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  65  Liberty  Street, 
contains  much  useful  information  with  sugges- 
tions for  daily  tours.  All  of  these  books  are 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  bag  or  pocket  for 
quick  reference. 

But  surely  the  librarian  who  wishes  to  gain 
most  from  a  trip  to  this  metropolis  will  immerse 
himself  beforehand  in  several  of  the  interesting 
books  about  New  York.  This  city  intrigues 
many  writers,  all  of  whom  wish  to  convey  its 
"challenge  to  comprehension."  Commissioner 
Cleveland  Rogers  and  Librarian  Rebecca  B. 
Rankin  collaborated  to  meet  this  challenge  with 
New  York:  the  World's  Capital  (Harper,  1948), 
a  present-day  picture  of  the  city  against  a  back- 


ground  of  its  history  and  economics,  featuring 
its  remarkable  development  from  the  day  of  the 
Burgomasters  to  its  present  distinction  as  the 
world's  capital.  The  chapters  on  commerce  and 
shipping  give  one  the  sense  of  an  island  city 
and  a  great  port.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg  describes 
the  book  as  "a  worthy  picture  of  a  dynamic 
city"  and  comments,  "Name  a  better  summing 
up  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  city  than  is 
given  in  the  chapter  on  'The  quintessence  of 
New  Yorkism.'  " 

Agnes  Rothery's  latest  travel  book,  New  York 
Today  (Prentice-Hall,  1951),  demonstrates  its 
attraction  for  her.  In  twenty  short  chapters,  she 
affectionately  portrays  its  best  known  aspects 
from  Ellis  Island  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
title  that  Simeon  Strunsky  gave  his  book,  No 
Mean  City  (Dutton,  1944),  immediately  con- 
jures up  the  pride  another  great  citizen  took  in 
his  metropolis  almost  2000  years  ago,  and  a 
sense  of  anticipation  is  thereby  enkindled. 
Strunsky's  observations  about  New  York  City 
are  conveyed  in  forty  brief  and  charming  essays; 
he  has  fun  dispelling  popular  fallacies  about  the 
city  and  presenting  unconsidered  items.  Here  Is 
New  York,  by  another  urbane  essayist,  E.  B. 
White  (Harper,  1949),  is  a  tiny  book  which 
distills  the  very  essence  of  being  a  New  Yorker 
and  tells  what  the  city  is  like  —  and  why. 

In  New  York  Holiday  (Rinehart,  1950),  you 
may  explore  Manhattan  with  Eleanor  Early,  the 
enthusiastic  author,  as  she  takes  you  through 
museums,  churches,  and  night  clubs,  sprinkling 
the  story  with  history,  legend,  and  anecdote. 
Lloyd  Morris  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  adjective 
in  his  Incredible  New  York  (Random  House, 
1951)  and  stresses  the  high  life  and  the  low  life 
of  the  last  hundred  years  in  Manhattan.  He 
produces  a  book  containing  recollections  of  all 
facets  that  are  spectacular,  theatrical,  flam- 
boyant, and  mundane.  Similarly,  in  Cecil 
Beaton's  New  York  (Lippincott,  1938),  the  well- 
known  English  photographer  who  moved  in  the 
upper  strata  of  New  York  society  reports  in  the 
expected  sophisticated  vein  on  Harlem,  the 
Bowery,  the  museums,  and  the  foreign  quarters 
with  a  verve  of  his  own.  The  illustrations  are 
striking  and  unusual. 

But  for  "striking  and  unusual"  illustrations, 
one  soon  learns  to  turn  to  Chiang  Yee's  The 
Silent  Traveller  in  New  York  (John  Day  Co., 


1950).  Here  the  profile  of  New  York  becomes 
new,  strange,  spiritual,  as  the  Silent  Traveller 
paints  in  words  and  pictures  the  lights,  shades, 
and  shadows  that  a  native  New  Yorker  would 
never  suspect  existed.  Looking  through  Oriental 
eyes,  he  brings  a  fresh  approach  to  sights  and 
places  that  have  often  been  described  but  never 
with  the  same  imagination  and  sensitive  combi- 
nation of  pen  and  brush. 

A  visitor  interested  in  foreign  groups  in  the 
city,  will  wish  to  consult  Around  the  World  in 
New  York,  a  Guide  to  the  City's  Nationality 
Groups,  available  from  Common  Council  for 
American  Unity,  Inc.,  20  West  40th  Street 
(1950),  which  lists  for  each  nationality  the  gen- 
eral neighborhood,  churches,  organizations,  mu- 
seums, bookstores,  motion  picture,  theatres,  and 
restaurants.  This  is  really  a  directory,  not  a 
book  for  browsing.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
persons  with  a  great  curiosity  about  Chinatown 
will  find  reliable  description's  in  Chinatown  In- 
side Out  (Barrows  Mussey,  1936).  The  author, 
Leong  Gor-yun,  is  convincing  in  his  statement 
that  few  visitors  find  out  real  facts  about  Chi- 
nese life  in  America.  He  paints  an  actual  picture. 

IT'S  NOT  ALL  BROADWAY 

Another  well-known  section  of  the  city  vis- 
ited by  thousands  is  Greenwich  Village,  made 
famous  by  actors  and  artists.  It  receives  an  un- 

Here  is  informotion  about  New  York.  The  New  York  Munic- 
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usual  presentation  in  distinguished  photography 
by  Berenice  Abbott  and  appropriate  comment  by 
H.  W  Lanier  in  Greenwich  Village:  Today  and 
Yesterday  (Harper,  1949).  There  are  many 
beaches  about  New  York,  but  the  one  within 
easiest  reach  and  to  which  millions  go  during  a 
summer  is  Coney  Island.  You  may  visit  it  just 
to  marvel  at  the  crowds  and  to  enjoy  its  board- 
walk. You  can  even  be  informed  about  its  his- 
tory if  you  read  Sodom  by  the  Sea  (Doubleday, 
1941)  by  Oliver  Pilat  and  Jo  Ranson. 

In  each  of  the  museums  you  visit,  you  can 
readily  secure  a  guide-book.  Florence  N.  Levy's 
Art  in  New  York;  a  Guide  to  Things  Worth 
Seeing,  published  in  1939  by  the  New  York 
Municipal  Art  Society,  may  be  serviceable  to 
you  before  you  start  your  trip.  If  you  do  not 
frequent  museums,  there  is  a  chance  that  your 
preference  is  for  walking  out-of-doors.  The 
city's  parks  provide  plenty  of  opportunity, 
whether  Central  Park,  Prospect  Park,  Bronx 
Park,  or  any  of  the  small  neighborhood  parks. 
Or,  if  you  vish  a  day's  outing  in  the  country, 
Raymond  Torrey's  New  York  Walk  Book 
(American  Geographical  Society,  1951)  contains 
suggestions,  descriptive  directions,  and  trail 
maps. 

In  your  busy  convention  week,  you  will  be 
wined  and  dined  at  many  a  hostelry;  however, 
to  be  informed  in  advance  on  the  many  attrac- 
tive places  where  unusual  and  appetizing  foods 
are  served,  you  should  consult  Lawton  Mackall's 
Knife  and  Fork  in  New  York  (McBride,  1948). 
The  esoteric  and  prosaic,  the  reasonable  and  the 
extravagant,  the  problem  of  the  unescorted  lady 
and  the  problem  of  the  autograph  hunter  are  all 
covered  in  this  volume. 

Should  you  have  time  enough  to  explore  New 
York  on  your  own  and  seek  out  such  landmarks 
as  have  specific  interest  to  you,  we  suggest  a 
few  more  books  to  enjoy:  Dr.  Rufus  R.  Wilson 
and  his  wife,  Otilie,  in  New  York  in  Literature 
(Primerva  Press,  1947),  tell  the  story  of  land- 
marks where  literary  persons  have  lived  and 
worked  and  visited  in  this  city.  Your  old  favor- 
ites, O.  Henry,  Walt  Whitman,  Mark  Twain. 
Alexander  Woollcott,  Washington  Irving,  and 
Horace  Greeley,  for  example,  are  brought  to 
life  in  the  environment  where  they  lived  and 
wrote  and  received  their  inspiration  and  they 
in  turn  bring  to  life  many  streets  and  buildings 
for  the  reader.  Albert  Ulmann,  in  his  Landmark 


History  of  New  York  (Appleton,  1939)  recounts 
the  development  of  events  in  this  city  against  a 
background  of  the  actual  sites  where  such  his- 
tory was  made.  The  first  portion  of  the  book 
centers  around  outstanding  personalities  in  our 
history,  describing  memorials  to  their  careers. 
[.  N.  Phelps  Stokes'  New  York  Past  and  Pres- 
ent: its  History  and  Landmarks  1524-1939  (New 
York  Historical  Society,  1939),  contains  one 
hundred  views  reproduced  and  described  from 
old  prints  and  modern  photographs.  Ralph 
Weld's  Brooklyn  Is  America  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1950),  has  rambling  sketches  of 
Brooklyn's  various  national  and  racial  groups. 
From  the  Indians  who  originally  lived  there  to 
the  present-day  conglomeration  of  nationalities. 
Mr.  Weld  traces  the  histories  of  numerous 
groups  and  their  contributions  to  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
A  Treasury  of  Brooklyn,  by  Mary  Ellen  Murphy 
and  others  (William  Sloane  Associates,  1949), 
an  anthology  of  excerpts  from  works  dealing 
with  Brooklyn  in  both  fact  and  fiction,  includes 
history,  politics,  crime,  "The  Dodgers,"  and  life 
in  general.  Andrew  Tully's  Era  of  Elegance 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1947)  recreates  the  period 
when  New  York's  millionaires  flourished  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  His  colorful  story  describes  the 
social  race  among  the  "Four  Hundred"  and 
centers  on  the  homes  and  places  of  great  wealth. 

W  P  A  published  three  fact-filled  volumes 
about  this  city:  New  York  City  Guide  (Random 
House,  1939),  New  York  Panorama  (Random 
House,  1938),  and  Maritime  History  of  New 
York  (Doubleday,  1941),  each  a  comprehensive 
treatise  and,  no  doubt,  in  your  own  library.  In 
New  York  Panorama  we  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  the  chapters  on  Music  and  the  Theatre 
which  should  round  out  your  full  appreciation 
of  New  York's  opportunities.  A  good  book  to 
end  with  is  Frank  Weitenkampf's  Manhattan 
Kaleidoscope  (Scribner's,  1947),  which  gives  you 
infor  nal,  chatty  reminiscences  of  New  York 
C't;  rom  the  1870's  to  the  present.  Dr.  Weiten- 
kampf  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  cul- 
tural concerns  of  his  day  and  a  keen  observer  of 
the  life  about  him;  he  enlivens  his  narrative  with 
amusing  anecdotes.  His  book  is  enjoyable  read- 
ing about  life  in  New  York  City  in  an  earlier, 
more  leisurely  day,  and  about  The  New  York 
Public  Library  with  which  he  was  associated 
all  his  life. 
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